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CHURCH DECORATION. 



By Walter J. Pearce. 



THE forms used in church decoration are more limitep 
than those applicable to secular or domestic buildings. 
They derive much of 
their beauty from 
their association with 
religion; more partic- 
ularly with the relig- 
ious art of the middle 
ages, and to go far 
from them in search 
of novelty is to go just 
so far from what, by 
its very familiarity, is 
most appropriate to 
the end in view. This 
being so, it is difficult 
to escape from appar- 
ent plagiarism. By far 
the greater part of 
church decoration is a 
reproduction of early 
Gothic work; the lat- 
ter, more intricate and 
elaborate — decorated 
and perpendicular 
types having been 
least drawn upon for 
modern uses. 

In the present ar- 
ticle I will confine my- 
self to the late Gothic 
or fifteenth century 
style of ecclesiastical 
art. The illustration 
represents a type of 
church frequently met 
with, built or rebuilt 
from 1420 to 1500 — 
the eastwindow(larger 
or smaller, as the case 
may happen) set well 
in the center of the 
wall space, generally 
leaving sufficient 
height from altar to 
sill for a dossal hang- 
ing or reredos; the 
roof of oak, either al- 
most fiat, wagon- 
shaped, or four-cen- 
tered, sometimes 
groined, but not often 
in a rural church, 
more generally pan- 
eled in almost square 
panels with bold, square bosses at the intersections of the ribs. 
The window is deeply set in the thick walls, and we can imagine 
its reveal to be molded and its mullions transomed or enriched 
by battlemented bratticeing. 
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Unlike house decoration, church decoration has an especial 
motive — a definite end in view. In common with all things in 
and about the sanctuary, it should assist in the promotion and 
encouragement of worship. Indeed, anything beyond the mere 
preservative painting of the wails should be done to the glory 
of God. Hence the church should be the last place in which we 

should find scamped 
or shoddy work, and 
ah those good folks, 
church - wardens and 
committee-men, who 
advertise for tenders, 
should be warned in a 
friendly way that the 
lowest tender seldom 
allows much margin 
for conscience. 

The subject matter 
of our decoration 
should be well thought 
out. We may take 
some general theme, 
and let all the symbols 
and emblems do their 
part in explanation of 
it, or we may use such 
emblems only as have 
a general bearing on 
the Christian life and 
hope. 

Do not multiply em- 
blems unmeaningly. I 
have frequently seen a 
wall dotted all over 
with emblems having 
no particular signifi- 
cance in the place in 
which they were used. 

Let emblems relat- 
ing to the three Per- 
sons of the Trinity be 
confined to the chan- 
cel of the church. 

Let prominence be 
given to the emblem 
of the saint to whom 
the church is dedi- 
cated. 

Avoid any form of 
decoration likely to 
give offence to a por- 
tion of the congrega- 
tion. 

Do as much of the 
preparatory work at 
the shop as can be 
done with conven- 
ience, and so avoid 
making the church 



into a paint shop. 

Having thought out our scheme as far as it regards form, we 
have now to consider color. 

I have always found it advisable to make use of the following 
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GENERAL RULES. 

First. — The advice of John Ruskin that every building should be colored 
as God in nature has decorated a flower, or a shell, or an animal, and not 
as if it were a plurality, a group of things, rainbow-hued. There must be 
unity of purpose and harmony in the color scheme. 

Secondly. — Let the chancel be richer than the nave, the nave than the 
porch, and the wall near and above the altar richest of all, so that one part 
leads up to another in due and proper sequence. 

Thirdly. — Avoid startling or spotty effects of color, and let the brighter 
portions draw attention to the central part of the scheme. 

Fourthly. — Do not forget that a church is as often seen under artificial 
light as under daylight. 

Fifthly. — Remember that color has a great deal to do with comfort, and 
cold, stony-tinted walls will not conduce to a large congregation. 

Sixthly (and I add this with bated breath).— Remember the complexions 
and bonnets! I once knew 
of the fair financial for- 
tunes of a dancing acad- 
emy being spoiled by sal- 
mon-colored walls. Far 
be it from me to suggest 
that such considerations 
would weigh with a 
church. Still we would 
not place temptation in 
the way, and there might 
be a French-gray church 
over the road. 

PREPARATION. 

The walls of a small 
church will usually be 
either stucco or a 
rough sanded finish in 
cement, and will re- 
quire very little prepa- 
ration, as a rough sur- 
face, if of tolerably 
even texture, is much 
more pleasant to work 
upon than a smooth 
wall. If, however, the 
surface has been al- 
ready painted, or is of 
smooth plaster, it had 
better be well rubbed 
down, as an uneven 
wall will mar whatever 
work may be after- 
ward put upon it. 
Any filling-up that is 
requisite had better 
be done with cement 
if the surface be a 
smooth one, and with 
cement and sharp sand 
if rough ; and it should 
be let alone for a few 
days to thoroughly 
dry. 

DURESCO. 

If the client will not 
go to the expense of 
paint, I usually recom- 
mend "Duresco, '' as 
it possesses many of 
the good qualities of 
paint without the dis- 
advantages of distem- 
per, and if used with 
due regard to the in- 
structions, can be fin- 
ished equal in appear- 
ance to flatting. I should give the walls one coat of the trans- 
parent petrifying liquid, and two coats (both stippled) of the 
Duresco proper; both of these coats should be tinted the finish- 
ing color, the first being, if anything, the deepest of the two, 
as for flatting. 

As there is some prejudice in the trade against the use of 
these washable distempers, I may here state that, in my opinion, 
much of the failure in their use has been caused by the endeavor 
to use them as a distemper, rather than as a paint. In applica- 
tion, they need all the care that would be expended on paint- 
ing to insure a good result. The saving is principally in their 
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much greater covering power and the lower cost, bulk for bulk. 
The Duresco should be diluted with its own bulk of hot (not 
boiling) water, and tinted with dry, non-poisonous colors, 
applied with a good distemper brush (preferably, I should use 
a two-tuft white hair brush, and not a black flat brush) and 
quickly stippled. One coat of petrifying liquid and one of 
Duresco are more successful than two coats of Duresco only, 
and often suffice to make a good finish- if the color is not a 
very light one. 

PAINTED WALLS. 

If the walls are to be painted, despite the good qualities of 
Duresco, I should recommend giving one good coat of thin oil 

color, and then oiling 

— . ' -. ' /_ — ■ — -..- - - — — - ■ — j in for flatting upon. 

Let the finishing coats 
of oil color be very 
nearly the correct 
tints, as by that means 
the effect of the colors 
in their bulk and po- 
sition can be well 
judged, and any slight 
alteration made in 
their depth or hue. If 
the walls are of a very 
smooth surface, it is 
often the practice to 
stipple a good stout 
coat of oil color on, 
so as to give a granu- 
lar appearance, which 
much improves the 
finish of the work. 
The flatting should in 
any case be stippled. 
In flatting church walls 
it is quite unnecessary 
to put any varnish or 
other binding sub- 
stance in the color, 
other than the oil in 
which the white lead 
is ground. The cross 
lights which the nu- 
merous windows in 
such a building throw 
in all directions oblige 
us to use a perfectly 
dead flat, and not 
. an egg shell or en- 
caustic gloss. There 
is so little wear and 
smoke in a church to 
necessitate frequent 
washing down that in 
actual practice it need 
not enter into our cal- 
culations. 

A reference to the 
sketch will show that 
lines must be struck at 
top and bottom of each 
of the borders. The 
smaller subdivisions 
may be colored later 
on. 

The tinting colors 
we shall require are 



Deep Chrome, 

Venetian Red, 

Raw Sienna, 

Ibis Red, 

Prussian Blue, and 

Black. 
The upper space between the ceiling and top border, the re- 
veal or splay to window, and the text and shields will all be 
grounded in alike with a creamy vellum color, made from white 
lead, a little driers,, and tinted with raw sienna and a little 
touch of ibis red. The gold color for the band and upper part 
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of dado is the same, deepened with more sienna and red. The 
green of the side walls is composed of white, raw sienna, Prus- 
sian blue, and deep chrome. The ground for the dado of deep 
red is Venetian red, raw sienna, white sienna, and ibis red. 

THE COLORS FOR STENCILING 

will be mainly identical with those for the grounds, sufficient 
may therefore be tinted to allow for the whole, and it can be 
thinned down for use as required. 

THE ORNAMENT. . 

The stencils having been mounted on stout paper, and cut out 
and coated with knot- 
ting, are ready for use. 
The first to be stencil- 
ed in will be the rose 
pattern over the win- 
dow arch. The leaves 
should be put in the 
same tone of green as 
the side walls, the 
stems brown and the 
flowers' white, broken 
by a slight tinge of 
Venetian red or ver- 
milion. The flowers 
should then be out- 
lined in deep brown, 
and the centers and 
sepals between the 
petals glazed with a 
little raw sienna, 
thinned out with var- 
nish and turps. The 
little inner block pat- 
tern may be wholly in 
black, toned with a 
touch of red, to take 
off the crudeness of 
the black, and the two 
outer rows glazed with 
the raw sienna glaze. 

A straight piece of 
the border will be re- 
quired for the sides, 
and also for the north 
and south sides of the 
chancel, if the decora- 
tion be carried all 
round. This may be 
easily adapted by 
tracing the details 
from the curved por- 
tion. 



THE UPPER WALL. 

The cross and 
crown, if carefully en- 
larged, will be all that 
can be desired. This 
symbol should be 
blocked in by hand in 
gold and color, and 
outlined with the same 
shade as the roses. It 
must be spaced as 
clearly shown in the 
plate and stenciled in 
colors, viz. , fleur de lis 
in a red (vermilion, 
reduced by white and 
raw sienna) ; the star 
in a sienna yellow, the pomegranate 
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in a brown. Try and 
space them so as to avoid broken patterns, as I have done in 
the sketch. In the top border the gold must be stenciled 
in first, and the black, toned as before, afterward. The centers 
of flowers may be penciled in with black. 

THE DIAPER AT SIDES OF EAST WINDOW. 

This will require some care and several stencils; first, a 



block for the gold color and another for the red. This is the 
dado red, lightened a little, and also the dado gold color. Next 
the gold may be put in. Last of all the black may be stenciled 
in. Do not let it go quite a dead flat, or it will not look so 
well. It may then be touched up and the fine lines added 
by hand. Although there is a deal of work in a diapering of 
this sort, it is work which always pays for itself, as the effect 
would be extremely rich and uncommon. 

The next point will be the window reveals. The lettering 
may be set out fairly well by referring to the sketch. The 
stencil Will require to be in two parts. The small pateraes will 

be all the better put 
lVby hand. The col- 
ors here are a repeti- 
tion of those already 
in use. The small 
border of shields 
represent the emblems 
of the passion of our 
Lord. They may be 
multiplied into any 
number o f devices. 
The band may be en- 
larged to any size 
with advantage. The 
colors speak for them- 
selves. It is better 
to do most of this 
band by hand, merely 
stenciling the contin- 
uous borders. The 
emblems should be 
drawn separately upon 
thinner paper, care- 
fully pricked and 
pounced on; the 
grounds filled in and 
afterward outlined. 

THE MOLDINGS. 

These decorative 
adjuncts are of far 
more importance than 
mere ornamental de- 
tail. The emphasizing 
of the architectural 
features of a building, 
and the due observ- 
ance of the relative 
value of this and that 
mass of color, go to 
make or mar the suc- 
cess of the entire job. 
It is in this particular 
direction that the 
great difference lies in 
treating a large hall, 
public or private, a 
church or a theater, 
any building divided 
into dwelling rooms. 
In a small room the 
distance traversed by 
the eye is too short 
to admit of a compre- 
hensive survey at one 
glance, hence detail 
and effect of every 
smaller partitioning of 
the work should be 
studied, and should be 
complete and satisfying in itself. In a large space the eye of 
the critic takes in the effect as a whole, and comparatively 
little attention is necessary to this particular tint or that so 
long as the whole balance is pleasing. 

When seeking to emphasize the prominence and reticence of 
moldings by keeping the prominent and light tints to the fore, 
and vice versa, do not overdo gilding. A broad bead of, say, 
three inches, if gilt, should be broken up by ornament. 



